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[The  material  for  the  following  sketch  is  mainly 
derived  from  a' biography  by  the  late  Father  Hirst  of 
the  Institute  of  Charity,  published  in  1893,  at  whose 
request  Father  Lockhart  wrote  the  autobiographical 
notes  which  it  contains.] 

William  Lockhart,  who  was  born  at  Warlingham, 
Surrey,  on  Aug.  22,  1819,  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Lockhart,  Rector  of  Stone  and  Hartwell, 
Bucks,  by  Martha  Jacob  his  second  wife,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Admiral  William  Lockhart,  of  Edinburgh. 
His  great-grandfather  was  Alexander  Lockhart  Lord 
Covington,  husband  of  Margaret  Pringle  of  the 
Pringles  of  Stichill,  great-granddaughter  of  the  John 
Pringle  who  had  to  wife  Anne  Scott,  daughter  of 
Lord  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  who  was  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
great-grandfather.  His  earlier  ancestry  has  been 
traced  to  Stephen  of  the  Lairds  of  Loch  Ard1  in 
the  latter  half  ot  the  eleventh  century.  In  their 
armorial  bearings  the  Lockharts  have,  from  the 
fourteenth  century,  carried  as  badge  the  rebus 

*  The  Perthshire  loch  described  by  Scott  in  Rob  Roy , 
ch.  xxx. 
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of  the  Locked  Heart,  with  the  Lockhart  motto, 
Corda  serrata  ftando.  This  is  in  commemoration  of 
the  exploits  of  Sir  Simon  Lockard  of  Lee  and 
Cartland  when  he  accompanied  James,  “the  good 
Lord  Douglas,”  to  the  Holy  Land  in  charge  of  a 
locked  casket  containing  the  heart  of  King  Robert 
the  Bruce — an  incident  referred  to  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  The  Talisman ,  where  the  tradition 
regarding  the  Lockhart  heirloom — the  “Lee  Penny” 
— brought  home  by  Sir  Simon  on  his  return  from 
Palestine,  is  also  given.  Stephen  I,  having  taken 
to  wife  a  princess  of  the  house  of  O’Neill,  Father 
Lockhart  was  modestly  proud  of  a  joint  Highland 
and  Irish  descent.  “  Had  my  ancestress  been  a 
dairymaid,”  he  once  observed  to  his  cousin  the 
Princess  di  Cassano,  who  brought  to  light  these 
remote  origins,  “  I  would  have  told  my  dear  Irish¬ 
men  that  I  was  proud  of  that  old  tie  with  their 
sweet  Erin  ;  but  her  being  an  O’Neill  would  make 
it  pompous.” 

“  As  a  boy,  I  was  an  idle  little  vagabond,  never 
thinking  of  anything  but  my  amusements — my  pony 
and  my  dogs.  I  remember,  however,  at  different 
epochs  in  my  life,  what  I  can  now  only  consider  as 
special  communications  from  on  high.  They  came 
distinctly,  and  consciously,  from  without,  each 
like  a  flash  of  light,  leaving  an  indelible  im¬ 
pression  in  my  soul.  There  was  nothing  to  lead 
up  to  them  in  my  reasonings  or  states  of  feeling. 
They  were  not  logical  inferences  from  any  known 
premisses,  for  the  premisses  were  wanting,  so 
far  as  any  consciousness  goes.  I  can  only  think 
of  them  as  intuitions  of  faith,  special  supernatural 
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visitations,  or  the  action  ot  angelic  guardians,  which 
are  always  present,  seldom  noted.  Afterwards,  too, 
their  influence  seems  to  have  passed  away,  without 
any  moral  effect,  leaving  me  just  as  thoughtless  as 
before.  But  perhaps  this  was  not  the  case,  only  I 
do  not  see  that  these  flashes  of  light  made  me  any 
better,  or  more  thoughtful.  Yet,  when  I  look  back, 
those  epochs  stand  out  in  relief,  like  nothing  else 
that  has  fixed  itself  in  my  memory. 

u  The  first  of  these  was  when  I  was  perhaps 
between  seven  and  eight  years  old.  I  was  standing, 
by  myself,  at  my  father’s  study  window,  a  ground- 
floor  room  looking  out  into  the  garden.  I  remember 
the  scene  exactly  ;  the  green  turf,  the  flower-beds, 
the  high  laurel  boundary  hedge,  the  church  wall 
beyond,  with  the  lofty  dark  cedar-trees,  in  the 
garden  an  ancient  cypress-tree,  near  the  house, 
standing  tall  as  a  poplar  ;  I  have  never  seen  one 
like  it  in  England.  It  was  always  teeming  with 
little  wrens,  and  was  full  of  their  nests.  Suddenly, 
I  felt  the  conscious  feeling  of  existence,  of  1 1  am.’ 
I  remember  this  first  fresh  feeling  of  conscious 
existence  or  being  ;  nay,  it  has  never  left  me.  I 
said  to  myself,  f  I  am,  things  are,  God  is.’  It  was 
the  feeling  and  the  thought  of  being  and  of  cause. 
It  brought  with  it  a  sense  of  awe,  of  sadness,  of 
responsibility.  I  suppose  that  consciousness  and 
conscience  were  then  born  within  me. 

“  I  think  this  never  left  me.  All  through  my 
childhood,  from  that  time,  I  was  sensitive  to  right 
and  wrong.  I  felt  grieved  with  myself  when  I 
had  gone  against  obedience  to  my  parents,  and 
could  get  no  peace  till  I  had  told  it  to  them.  I 
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could  not  bear  to  conceal  anything  that  was  on 
my  conscience  from  my  father.  Yet,  for  all  this, 
I  believe  I  was  very  naughty,  often  passionate, 
and  idle  as  you  please.  I  remember  being  put 
back  to  spelling  words  of  two  syllables  ;  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  great  disgrace,  but  I  can  call 
to  mind  quietly  congratulating  myself  that  I  should 
be  free  from  the  trouble  of  learning  my  lesson, 
because  I  knew  it,  and  I  was  glad  to  shirk  the 
long  words. 

“  It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  my 
father  made  me  learn  a  chapter  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  on  obedience  and  keeping  out  of  evil  ways 
and  evil  company,  though,  in  fact,  I  was  out  of  the 
way  of  both,  and  did  not  know  what  evil  was.-  It 
was  the  chapter  beginning,  ‘  Hear,  my  son,  the 
instruction  of  a  father,  and  attend  to  know  under¬ 
standing  ;  go  not  into  the  way  of  evil  men,  avoid 
it,  pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it  and  pass  away.’ 

“  School,  where  I  first  knew  other  boys,  and  a 
private  tutor’s,  where  I  first  knew  young  men, 
brought  the  influence  of  bad  public  opinion,  and 
did  much  to  impair  the  delicate  influences  for  good 
which  had  come  to  me  from  God  in  the  words  of' 
a  father. 

“  My  father  was  a  good  man.  How  happy  my 
days  were  with  him  !  I  was  always  his  companion 
in  his  rides,  on  my  pony,  by  his  side,  holding  his 
horse  when  he  went  into  the  cottages  to  visit  the 
sick  and  dying.  It  was  happiness,  because  it  was 
the  sense  of  home  :  a  shadow  of  the  lost  Paradise 
is  the  innocent  child’s  home,  and  there  is  nothing 
like  it  on  earth. 
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u  It  is  strange  that  I  do  not  remember  any  distinct 
teaching  I  may  have  had  about  revealed  religion. 
I  suppose  it  was  taken  for  granted  ;  but  of  distinct 
Christian  theology,  I  certainly  had  no  reflected 
knowledge.  I  learned  the  Church  Catechism.  This 
teaches  very  well  our  duty  to  God  and  to  our 
neighbour,  and  touches  briefly  on  the  other  Com¬ 
mandments.  It  teaches  the  duty  of  prayer,  and 
shortly  explains  the  Lord’s  Prayer  ;  on  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  it  is  dog¬ 
matically  explicit,  and  defines  the  nature  of  a 
Sacrament  as  Catholics  would  do.  But,  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  there 
is  no  explanation  sufficient  to  fix  these  two  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  in  the  mind  of  a  child  or  of  any 
person.  Hence  it  came  that  I  grew  up  from  child¬ 
hood  to  early  manhood  without  these  doctrines  in 
my  mind  at  all,  and  therefore  also  without  a  notion 
of  the  nature  of  Baptism  and  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ; 
and  I  had  not  the  dimmest  notion  of  the  Real 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  although 
this  also  is  taught,  in  words,  in  the  Catechism. 

“  I  remember  when  I  was  small  enough  to  be 
sitting  on  my  mother’s  knee,  and  she  was  giving  me 
clusters  of  white  currants  dipped  in  sugar  ;  my 
mother  told  me  years  afterwards,  what  I  do  not 
remember,  that  I  looked  up  into  her  face,  feeling 
grateful  to  her  for  the  good  things  I  was  getting, 
and  said,  ‘  Thank  you,  Mama.’  She  said,  ‘  But 
Mama  and  all  good  things  come  from  God  up  above 
in  heaven,’  and  that  I  looked  up  to  the  skies  and 
said,  very  naturally,  ‘  Thank  you,  God.’  Surely  this 
shows  how  spontaneous  in  children  is  faith  in  the 
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word  of  the  parent,  as  an  authority  that  cannot 
deceive  nor  be  deceived,  and  how  the  word  of 
external  authority  elicits  faith  in  God.  So  the 
child  learns  to  speak  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to 
the  living  but  invisible  God.  So  it  was  with  me, 
and  prayer,  morning  and  evening,  was  never  missed. 
However  little  there  was  of  reflection,  there  were 
always  the  words  of  the  prayers,  and  a  recognition 
of  the  duty  of  raising  up  the  mind  and  heart  to  God. 

“  I  remember  there  was  an  engraving  hanging  in 
,  our  dining-room,  taken  from  a  painting  by  one  of 
the  old  masters,  of  the  Annunciation,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  Angel  Gabriel,  but  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  ever  to  have  had  any  religious  idea  connected 
with  it,  such  as  would  be  in  the  mind  of  any 
Catholic  child.  Yet  perhaps  there  was  more  in  my 
mind  than  I  adverted  to,  or  can  remember.  One 
thing  I  recollect,  was  told  me  by  my  mother  years 
after,  that  when  I  was  quite  a  small  child,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  calling,  I  think  he  was  the  family 
doctor,  took  me  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  me 
round  the  room  to  amuse  me  by  looking  at  the 
pictures.  There  was  a  print,  taken,  I  think,  from 
a  painting  by  Raphael,  representing  the  Ascension 
of  our  Lord  into  heaven,  and  I  shocked  the  doctor 
by  putting  my  finger  on  the  figure  of  our  Lord 
among  the  clouds  and  saying,  1  That’s  God.’  My 
mother  told  me  that  he  put  me  down  immediately, 
perfectly  frightened  at  my  very  explicit  theology. 

“  I  doubt  if  this  indicated  any  real  hold,  such  as 
a  Catholic  child  would  have  from  the  teaching  of 
his  catechism,  and  from  Catholic  traditions  and 
worship,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  of  God, 
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of  His  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  I 
suspect  it  was  rather  an  anthropomorphic  notion 
I  had  of  God. 

u  I  distinctly  remember,  when  I  was  quite  a  small 
child,  I  used  to  think,  in  a  kind  of  dumb  terror, 
about  God,  up  above  the  skies.  I  supposed  He 
must  have  a  long  spear  with  which  He  killed  wicked 
people,  and  put  them,  I  knew  not  where';  but  I 
thought  the  entrance  was  under  a  great  stone  in 
the  neighbouring  churchyard,  which  I  suppose  I 
had  been  told  led  to  the  vaults  where  the  dead 
people  were  buried. 

“  If  I  had  been  naughty,  I  was  in  great  terror  of 
the  rooks,  of  which  there  were  great  flocks  that 
came  flying  overhead  every  evening.  I  had  heard 
a  text  of  Scripture  about  the  ravens  that  would 
pick  out  the  eyes  of  wicked  children,  and  I  thought 
the  rooks  were  ravens,  and  that  they  would  come 
some  day  and  take  me.  I  was  in  great  terror  of 
the  Last  Judgement  Day,  which  I  had  heard  about 
in  the  Gospel  read  in  church.  I  remember  frighten¬ 
ing  myself  into  a  kind  of  panic,  one  day,  convinced 
that  the  sound  of  the  bells  of  a  distant  flock  of  sheep, 
going  along  the  road,  was  the  distant  sound  of  the 
last  trumpet  of  doom,  waxing  louder  and  louder. 
I  can  feel  still  the  sense  of  relief,  when  I  became 
assured  that  my  fears  were  vain.  These  are  all  the 
things  I  can  remember  of  my  early  years. 

“  A  particular  Providence,  or  rather,  extraordinary 
grace,  as  vivid,  real  and  lasting  as  that  first  grace 
by  which  I  woke  up  to  consciousness  of  existence 
and  to  conscience,  happened  to  me  when  I  was 
about  nineteen,  just  before  I  went  to  Oxford. 
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u  I  was  taken  by  my  grandfather  for  a  tour  up  the 
Rhine.  We  landed  at  Antwerp.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  a  Catholic  cathedral  and  Catholic 
worship.  I  saw  there  crowds  of  people  on  their 
knees.  I  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before. 
I  had  all  my  life  been  used  to  go  to  church  on 
Sundays,  and  to  hear  prayers  and  sermons  read, 
and  hymns  sung ;  and  after  Confirmation  by  the 
Bishop  I  had  at  stated  times  remained  to  receive 
bread  and  wine  which  was  called  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
or  the  Sacrament  :  but  the  idea  of  worship,  of  intense 
adoration,  or  of  sacrifice,  never  had  entered  into 
my  mind.  But  here  I  saw  the  people  in  their 
thousands  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  at  Cologne  cathedrals,  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  on  week-days,  before  going  to  their 
work — men  and  women  kneeling  on  the  pavements 
in  those  vast  churches,  without  seats,  kneeling- 
benches  or  hassocks,  in  silent  prayer.  But  I  viewed 
all  this  only  with  wonder  at  its  strangeness,  as  sight¬ 
seers  do,  just  looking  into  the  churches  and  coming 
out,  with  the  feeling  that  I  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it,  and  that,  in  what  they  were  doing,  I  had 
no  part  or  lot  ;  much  as  one  might  feel  if  one 
entered  a  Turkish  mosque  or  a  Buddhist  temple. 

“  We  arrived  at  Baden-Baden  on  a  Saturday 
evening.  On  the  Sunday  morning  I  went  out  for 
a  stroll  in  the  town,  and  turned  into  a  church.  It 
was  large  and  full  of  people.  In  the  distance  were 
some  mysterious-looking  figures,  vested  in  brilliant 
gold  and  red  damask  vestments,  moving  about  on 
an  elevated  platform,  in  front  of  an  altar,  which 
was  illuminated  with  many  lighted  candles. 
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u  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  Catholic 
altar  and  priests  clad  in  sacred  vestments,  like  the 
Jewish  priesthood  of  old  of  which  I  had  seen 
pictures.  But  I  was  reminded  of  the  only  church 
ceremony  I  had  evert  witnessed — that  of  the  coro¬ 
nation  [of  Queen  Victoria]  a  year  before,  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  at  which  I  had  been  present.  Then 
I  remembered  I  had  seen  something  like  this — 
a  magnificent  altar,  with  candlesticks  of  gold,  and 
covered  with  gold  plate,  and  the  Archbishop  and 
others  vested  in  gorgeous  copes  :  but  I  thought 
of  it  only  as  a  part  of  the  grand  pageant  of  a 
coronation,  like  the  peers  and  peeresses,  in  their 
magnificent  crimson  and  ermine  robes,  putting  on 
their  coronets  when  the  Archbishop  placed  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  youthful  sovereign. 

“  But  my  attention  was  now  arrested  by  the  present 
scene,  which  I  watched  with  curious  wonder.  I 
had  not  a  notion  what  it  all  meant.  The  idea  of 
sacrifice,  which  is  the  essence  of  Catholic  worship, 
had  never  entered  into  my  head,  except  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Mosaic  ritual — I  had  never  heard  of 
any  sacrifice  in  the  Christian  Church — or  of  anything 
like  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence. 

“  As  I  gazed  upon  the  spectacle,  with  the  eyes  of 
the  body  only,  suddenly  I  saw  clouds  of  incense 
rising  up  from  before  the  altar.  Then  all  that  vast 
assembly  fell  upon  their  knees,  the  music  ceased, 
there  was  dead  silence  throughout  the  church, 
broken  only  by  the  sound  of  the  wind  outside,  by 
the  tinkling  of  silver  bells  at  the  altar,  and  the 
solemn  booming  of  the  great  church  bell.  I  never 
before  had  felt  what  worship  was.  I  could  not 
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keep  from  falling  on  my  knees  with  that  vast 
multitude,  and  a  feeling  came  over  me  which  I  still 
feel,  and  which  I  now  know  is  the  feeling  which 
faith  gives  of  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

11  But  of  this  I  then  knew  nothing.  A  year  or  two 
later  at  Oxford,  under  the  teaching  of  the  new 
school  of  which  Newman  was  the  head,  it  had 
grown  into  a  reasoned,  reflected  conviction  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Sacrament. 

“  As  I  knelt  in  the  church,  I  felt  thrilled  through 
and  through,  under  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  ; 
and  words  of  Holy  Scripture  flashed  into  my  mind 
almost  as  if  a  living  voice  had  spoken  them,  ‘  Truly 
God  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not.’  I  think  my 
feeling  was  rather  akin  to  that  of  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  of  Abraham,  Jacob  and  Moses,  when  they 
bowed  themselves  to  the  earth  under  an  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  what  we  may  call  a  localized 
presence  of  God,  guaranteed  by  the  visible  mani¬ 
festation  of  angels. 

The  action  of  God  on  my  soul  was,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  purely  intellectual,  with  a  something  in  the 
imaginative  faculty  that  was  acted  on  by  God,  and 
which  arrested  my  attention  to  a  light  that  was  in 
my  intelligence.  It  was  indeed  a  preparation  for 
faith,  and,  as  I  believe,  was  supernatural,  not  to  say 
miraculous. 

“  I  returned  to  England,  and  went  to  Oxford  to 
begin  my  studies.  I  did  not  get  into  a  good  set  in 
my  college,  but  into  one  of  idle,  hunting,  boating 
men,  who  lived  on  the  same  staircase  with  me. 
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There  was  not  much  drinking,  but  the  general  moral 
tone  was  as  low  as  that  of  the  general  tone  of  men’s 
society  of  that  day.  It  was  considered  by  cultivated 
gentlemen  ‘  bad  form  ’  to  talk  impurely,  or  against 
religion  and  morality,  but  there  was  a  certain  under¬ 
standing  among  middle-aged  men,  fathers  of  families, 
clergymen,  that  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  the 
young  ;  they  had  been  young  themselves.  All  youths 
‘  must  sow  their  wild  oats  ’  ;  they  must  learn  to  be 
twiser  by  experience,  as  their  elders  had  done,  and 
they  would  turn  out  as  well  as  old  squires  and 
reverend  seniors  felt  complacently  they  had  them¬ 
selves  done. 

u  In  my  second  year,  my  better  self  revived.  I 
got  free  of  my  earlier  companions,  and  got  better 
ones.  I  began  to  frequent  Newman’s  sermons  at  St. 
Mary’s.  These  made  a  profound  impression  on  me, 
and  were  the  turning-point  in  my  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  life. 

“  I  must  meption  one  more  of  those  lights  from 
God,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  was  studying  for 
Orders,  and  had  just  taken  my  B.A.  degree.  I  was 
reading  the  history  of  the  early  heresies,  and 
especially  Newman’s  History  of  the  Arians.  I  was 
walking  by  myself  outside  Oxford.  I  stood  on  a 
high  ground  near  Littlemore,  from  whence  I  looked 
down  on  all  the  spires  and  domes  and  towers  of 
Oxford,  as  they  lay  embosomed  in  trees. 

“  I  was  thinking  over  the  Arian  controversy — 1  One 
in  substance  with  the  Father  ’  of  Catholics,  1  Like  in 
substance  with  the  Father  ’  of  the  Arians — and  the 
thought  came  to  me,’  Who  is  like  to  God  unless  He 
be  God  ?  and  if  He  is  God,  He  is  one  in  substance 
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with  the  Father,  God  of  God,  not  a  creature  but  the 
Creator,  by  whom  all  things  were  made/  And 
flashing  into  my  mind  came  the  question,  1  What  is 
the  meaning  of  those  old  towers  and  spires,  of  all  the 
towers  and  spires  that  cut  the  horizon  in  every  wide 
extent  of  open  country  in  England  ?  ’  The  answer 
came  :  ‘  They  mark  where  a  church  lies  hid,  and 
every  church  of  the  olden  time  was  built  as.  a 
tabernacle  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  because  they 
believed  that  Christ  was  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  that  Christ  is  the  Incarnate  God/ 

u  The  impression  made  on  my  soul  at  Baden,  three 
years  before,  was  here  renewed  again  and  completed. 
I  felt  it  was  another  manifestation  of  God  given  to 
my  soul,  and  the  fresh  feeling  of  that  impression  has 
never  left  me.” 

Lockhart  went  to  Oxford  in  the  autumn  of  1838, 
and  entered  Exeter  College,  where  he  had  already 
matriculated,  as  a  commoner.  A  young  friend  of 
his,  Edward  Douglas,1  whom  he  used  to  visit  at 
his  mother’s  house  near  Sevenoaks,  had  gone  to 
the  University  a  few  months  before  ;  and  at  his 
first  meeting  Douglas  in  his  rooms  at  Christ 
Church,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  under¬ 
graduates — Scott- Murray,  of  Danesfield,  and  John 
Ruskin.  The  former  of  these,  like  himself,  of  an 
old  Jacobite  family,  became  his  fast  friend  ;  and 
another  inseparable  companion  was  Johnstone 
Grant,  afterwards  Father  Ignatius  Grant,  S.J.,  then 

1  In  after  years,  Father  Lockhart  often  used  to  joke  with 
Father  Douglas,  the  venerable  Superior  of  the  Redemptorists  in 
Rome,  about  the  ball  they  attended  once  at  Sevenoaks,  and  the 
large-flowered  waistcoat  which  the  latter  wore. 
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an  undergraduate  at  St.  John’s  College.  Other  of 
his  friends  who  became  Catholics  were  John 
Wynne,  of  All  Souls,  and  W.  A.  Anderdon,  of 
University,  both  afterwards  S.J.,  Wilfrid  Scawen 
Blunt,  J.  B.  Dalgairns,  and  J.  R.  Hope-Scott. 

It  was  in  1839,  when  staying  with  his  mother 
at  Chichester,1  that  Lockhart  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Manning,  who  had  become  his  intimate  friend 
and  with  whom  in  after  life  he  was  to  be  so  closely 
associated  in  temperance  work. 

“  I  remember,”  he  writes,  “  on  the  first  vacation 
from  Oxford  that  I  spent  at  Chichester  seeing  the 
Archdeacon  for  the  first  time — his  grand  head,  bald 
even  then,  his  dignified  figure  in  his  long  white 
surplice,  occupying  the  Archdeacon’s  stall  in  the 
cathedral.  His  face  was  to  me  the  first  dim 
revelation  of  the  meaning  of  the  supernatural  in 
man.  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  I  see  him  as 
vividly  now  in  my  mind’s  eye  as  when  I  first  beheld 
him.  Somehow,  after  one  of  these  mysterious 
links  of  thought  which  come  from  God’s  provi¬ 
dential  guidance,  I  at  once  connected  his  face 
with  one  of  those  old  churchmen  of  Catholic  times 
that  I  had  seen  on  the  stained-glass  windows,  and 
in  the  portraits  of  the  whole  line  of  Catholic  bishops 
painted  in  long  order  on  the  walls  of  the  south 
transept  of  the  cathedral.  They  began,  I  think, 
with  St.  Richard  of  Chichester,  and  ended  with 

1  When  Mrs.  Lockhart  thought  of  leaving  Hastings  to  go 
and  live  at  Chichester,  in  order  to  attend  the  cathedral  services 
and  out  of  esteem  for  so  religious  a  man  as  Manning,  she  asked 
the  advice  of  her  two  sisters,  who  answered  her  very  gravely, 
“We  do  not  think  it  right  that  a  young  and  attractive  widow 
should  go  to  live  so  near  an  engaging  widower.” 
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the  last  Catholic  bishop  in  the  reign  of  Mary 
Tudor. 

11 1  suppose  this  in  part  led  me  for  the  first  time 
to  take  some  interest  in  the  studies  of  my  mother 
and  sister.  I  read  Froude’s  Remains ,  and  Faber’s 
Foreign  Churches  and  Peoples.  This  opened  to  me 
entirely  a  new  view  of  Christianity.  Hitherto  I 
had,  without  reflection,  really  thought  that  Catholics 
were  not,  properly  speaking,  Christians.  I  sup¬ 
posed  that  Protestantism  was  the  same  as  the 
primitive  Christianity.  .  .  .  But,  in  fact,  I  had 
never  reflected  on  religious  questions,  or  even 
spoken  on  them  with  a  Catholic.  When  once  I 
had  discovered,  from  reading  Froude  and  Faber, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  was  Christian,  and  was 
the  old  Christianity  of  England,  a  great  reaction 
took  place  in  my  mind,  and  I  reflected  a  good 
deal  on  the  matter.” 

On  the  young  undergraduate’s  return  home,  when 
his  second  Oxford  vacation  came,  his  mother, 
seeing  his  state  of  mind,  was  greatly  distressed, 
and  begged  him  to  see  Archdeacon  Manning. 
Early  one  morning,  therefore,  he  mounted  the  large 
horse  his  mother  kept  for  her  country  carriage, 
and  rode  from  Chichester  over  the  Sussex  Downs, 
a  distance  of  some  eight  or  ten  miles,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Archdeacon  in  his  Rectory  at  Lavington. 
“  When  I  began  to  talk  with  the  Archdeacon,”  wrote 
Father  Lockhart  in  the  Dublin  Review  for  April,  1892, 
“  I  felt  overawed.  I  could  not  put  my  doubts  into 
any  form  which  could  bear  his  penetrating  eye  ; 
so  we  did  not  go  into  controversy.  He  wanted  me 
to  go  back  to  Oxford  to  take  my  degree,  and  then 
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become  a  clergyman.  He  advised  me  to  seek  hard 
work  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  in  some  one  of 
our  great  cities.  Dean  Hook,  and  others  more 
advanced  than  he,  at  the  new  church  of  St. 
Saviour’s,  Leeds,  founded  by  Dr.  Pusey,  were,  it 
was  said,  doing  a  great  work.  What  could  be 
better  for  me  than  to  join  them?  So  I  should  be 
doing  the  work  of  God  and  should  know  of  the 
doctrine  that  it  was  of  God.  It  was  good  advice, 
so  I  felt,  and  I  resolved  to  ponder  it.  Just  at  this 
point  a  visitor  arrived,  one  of  name  and  position  in 
the  political  world  and  a  member  of  Parliament, 
so  I  had  no  more  conversation  with  the  Archdeacon. 
I  dined  with  him— a  very  frugal  meal — cold  boiled 
beef.  I  remember  it  was  hard.  I  remember 
nothing  else  except  that  he  seemed  to  be  without 
servant,  for  an  untidy  old  woman  was  doing  duty 
in  the  kitchen.  Seeing  he  was  engaged  with  his 
visitor,  I  retired  to  my  room,  and  I  heard  them 
talking  in  the  room  below  me — the  library — until 
the  small  hours  after  midnight.  Early  the  next  day 
I  rode  back  over  hills  to  my  home,  and  my  friends 
were  greatly  comforted  by  my  comparatively  com¬ 
posed  state  of  mind.” 

When  Archdeacon  Manning  came  up  to  Oxford 
to  preach  in  his  turn  the  University  Sermon,  he 
advised  the  young  undergraduate,  either  then  or 
soon  after,  to  accept  a  kind  offer  he  had  received 
from  Newman  to  go  and  stay  with  him  at  Little- 
more  and  prepare  for  ordination.  He  was  then 
working  hard  for  his  degree,  and  he  soon  after 
passed  his  final  examination  and  took  his  B.A. 

u  We  had  now  arrived  at  the  year  1842,”  continues 
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Father  Lockhart,  u  when  we  took  up  residence  with 
Newman  at  Littlemore.  Father  Dalgairns  and 
myself  were  the  first  inmates.  It  was  a  kind  of 
monastic  life  of  retirement,  prayer  and  study.  We 
had  a  sincere  desire  to  remain  in  the  Church  of 
England,  if  we  could  be  satisfied  that  in  doing  so  we 
were  members  of  the  world-wide  visible  communion 
of  Christianity  which  was  of  apostolic  origin.  We 
spent  our  time  at  Littlemore  in  study,  prayer  and 
fasting.  We  rose  at  midnight  to  recite  the  Breviary 
Office,  consoling  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we 
were  united  in  prayer  with  united  Christendom,  and 
were  using  the  very  words  used  by  the  Saints  of  all 
ages.  We  fasted  according  to  the  practice  recom¬ 
mended  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  practised  in  the  most 
austere  religious  orders  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Christendom.  We  never  broke  our  fast,  except  on 
Sundays  and  the  great  festivals,  before  twelve  o’clock, 
and  not  until  five  o’clock  in  the  Advent  and  Lenten 
Seasons.” 

One  day  the  little  community  received  a  visit  from 
Father  Sisk,  before  he  had  joined  the  Cistercian 
Order,  and  it  was  Lockhart’s  place  to  show  him  over 
the  house.  In  passing  through  the  refectory  his 
visitor  noticed  the  wooden  spoons,  and  in  response 
to  an  invitation  then  given,  the  young  Lockhart,  it  is 
thought,  called  on  and  spoke  with  the  Catholic  priest 
in  his  house  at  Chelsea,  when  next  he  went  up  to 
London.  Another  priest  he  had  met  at  Oxford  was 
Father  Gentili,  of  the  Institute  of  Charity,  with  whom 
he  had  spent  a  few  hours  in  general  company. 
Some  time  before  this,  his  friend  Grant  gave  Lock¬ 
hart  Milner’s  End  of  Religious  Controversy.  This 
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young  Grant  had  received  from  a  priest  in  London, 
and  soon  after  (in  1841)  he  became  a  Catholic. 
Lockhart  read  the  book,  and  for  the  first  time 
realized  what  Catholic  doctrine  was,  and  that  “  in 
the  Church  of  England  Prayer  Book  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  power  of  absolution  conferred  by 
Christ  on  the  priesthood  was  plainly  set  down  in  the 
Ordination  Service,  and  that  the  practice  of  auricular 
confession  in  order  to  obtain  absolution,  was  set 
forth  in  the  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.” 
When  Grant  joined  the  Jesuits,  he  wrote  to  his  old 
companion  letters  on  the  calm  pure  life  of  the 
young  novices  ;  these  Lockhart  showed  to  Dr.  Pusey, 
who  professed  to  be  delighted  with  them.  A  revolu¬ 
tion  was  thereby  effected  in  Lockhart’s  mind,  but 
still  he  hesitated.  He,  like  others,  was  under  the 
sway  of  Newman’s  learning  and  his  conscientiousness, 
and  for  his  sake  was  wishful  of  remaining  in  the 
Church  of  England  as  long  as  he  honestly  could. 

The  sequel  is  told  by  himself  in  the  account  he 
sent  to  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  for  insertion  in  the  life 
of  his  father  : — 

“When  I  had  been  a  very  few  weeks  at  Little- 
more,”  Father  Lockhart  writes,  “  I  found  my 
doubts  about  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  England 
becoming  so  strong,  that  I  told  Newman  that  I  did 
not  see  how  I  could  go  on.  I  doubted  the  orders, 
and  still  more  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  could  feel  no  certainty  of  absolution. 
If  I  remember  clearly,  I  said  to  Newman,  ‘But  are 
you  sure  you  can  give  absolution?’  To  which  I 
think  his  reply  was,  ‘  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?  Ask 
Pusey.’  He  came  to  me  a  little  later  and  said,  i  I 
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see  that  you  are  in  such  a  state  that  your  being  here 
would  not  fulfil  the  end  of  the  place.  You  must 
agree  to  stay  here  three  years,  or  go  at  once/  I  said, 
‘  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  promise  to  stay  three  years. 
Unless  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  safe  in  staying,  I 
cannot  do  it.  And  if  I  went,  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
know  enough  to  make  my  submission  to  Rome, 
when  so  many  better  and  more  learned  men  do  not 
see  their  way  to  do  so/  He  said,  ‘  Will  you  go  and 
have  a  talk  with  Ward  7  ’  I  assented,  and  I  think  the 
next  day  I  had  a  talk  for  three  hours,  round  and 
round  the  parks.  In  the  end,  I  felt  unconvinced 
and  mystified.  Yet  one  thing  your  father  put  very 
strongly  to  me,  that  I  knew  enough  of  myself,  to 
know  that  I  ought  to  distrust  my  own  judgement ; 
that  I  knew  little  of  religion  and  practised  less, — in 
fact,  that  my  conscience  was  not  in  such  a  state  that 
I  could  have  any  confidence  that  my  intellect  would 
not  be  warped  in  any  judgement  so  momentous, 
involving  all  manner  of  moral  and  intellectual 
questions,  &c.  He  had  just  brought  out  some 
articles  in  the  British  Critic  in  which  ...  he  laid 
great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  conscience  being 
clear  in  order  to  a  right  intellectual  judgement  on 
religious  questions.  In  the  end,  I  went  back  to 
Newman,  and  told  him  (as  I  learned  afterwards  to 
his  surprise)  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  stay 
three  years  before  taking  any  step  Romewards.” 

But  within  a  twelvemonth  Lockhart  found  him¬ 
self  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  In  the  summer  of 
1843,  being  in  the  Midlands,  he  took  occasion  to 
consult  Father  Gentili  at  Loughborough.  His  con¬ 
science  was  soon  reassured  by  that  experienced 
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director,  and  a  three  days’  retreat  resulted  in  the 
conviction  that,  with  the  fuller  light  that  he  now 
enjoyed,  his  pledge  to  Newman  no  longer  held. 
On  August  26th  he  was  conditionally  baptized  and 
reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church.1 

His  conversion  was  taken  very  differently  by 
different  friends.  On  receiving  the  tidings  his  grand¬ 
father  Jacob  bluffly  dismissed  the  matter,  blurting 
out :  “  Well !  young  men  do  take  odd  courses  nowa¬ 
days  !  He  might  have  taken  to  the  turf  !  ”  His 
two  grand-aunts,  Miss  Christina  Henderson  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Curran,  widow  of  the  orator,  were 
inexpressibly  distressed  “  for  his  damnation  in  the 
world  to  come,  and  the  loss  of  beauty,  happiness, 
family,  in  this,  all  owing  to  the  unaccountable 
madness  of  becoming  a  Catholic.”  On  the  part  of 
his  mother,  things  were  more  serious.  By  Arch¬ 
deacon  Manning’s  injunctions,  who  conjured  her 
“  as  she  valued  her  salvation  ”  to  give  up  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  her  errant  son  and  not  to  harbour  him 
under  her  roof,  she  for  a  time  dropped  all  corre¬ 
spondence  with  him  :  “  I  would  rather,”  said  the 
Archdeacon,  u  follow  a  friend  to  the  grave  than 
hear  he  had  taken  such  a  step.” 

The  order,  however,  was  not  long  obeyed, 
and  in  1846  Mrs.  Lockhart  was  received  into  the 
Church. 

Once  his  own  man,  Lockhart  strode  confidently 
forward.  The  very  day  after  his  reception  into  the 

1  When  Newman  heard  of  his  defection,  he  composed  and 
preached  his  celebrated  sermon,  entitled  “The  Parting  of 
Friends,”  in  which  Orpah,  who  left  him,  was  Lockhart,  and 
Ruth,  who  clave  unto  him,  Dalgairns. 
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Church  he  boldly  offered  himself  as  a  postulant  for 
religious  probation  in  the  new  Rosminian  Order, 
the  Institute  of  Charity,  of  which  Gentili  was  a 
devoted  son  ;  and  on  August  29th  he  began  a  two 
years’  noviceship.  For  some  eight  weeks  he  pur¬ 
sued  with  characteristic  thoroughness  this  new 
tenor  of  life.  His  was  more  than  the  proverbial 
first  fervour.  So  earnest  were  his  strivings  after  the 
perfect  life  that  self-imposed  austerities  over  and 
above  the  common  observances,  working  on  a  system 
already  partially  enfeebled  by  the  indiscreet  rigours 
of  Littlemore,  soon  sapped  his  never  redundant 
vitality.  Reluctantly  bowing  to  the  decision  of  his 
doctors,  he  had  to  seek  relaxation  and  rest.  In  this 
strait,  an  outcast  from  home,  he  bethought  him  of 
his  paternal  aunt  Isabella,  herself  a  convert  and  wife 
of  the  Marchese  Antonio  di  Riario  Sforza. 

Barely  two  months  after  his  ordination,  Lockhart 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  little  band  of  mis- 
sioners  preaching  at  Loughborough  and  Melton 
Mowbray,  and  in  June,  1847,  was  selected  to  preach 
at  the  opening  of  Pugin’s  new  college  chapel, 
Ratcliff e.  For  some  three  years  he  made  the  circuit 
of  the  village  greens  around  Shepshed,  his  first 
stationary  centre,  where  he  assisted  Father  Lorrain. 
This  was  a  period  of  incessant  activity — Osgathorpe, 
Belton,  Hathern  and  other  villages  giving  ear  to 
the  youthful  missioner’s  earnest  appeals  and  able 
exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

These  ministrations  were  but  a  prelude  to  duties 
still  weightier  and  more  arduous.  In  1850  Lock¬ 
hart  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Itinerant  Missioners  of  the  English  Province 
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of  the  Institute.  In  this  capacity,  for  some  three 
years,  as  long  as  his  strength  held  out,  he  exerted 
himself  strenuously  in  Ireland,  preaching  missions 
of  two  or  three  or  even  four  weeks’  duration,  often 
without  a  break. 

In  this  field  he  had  for  comrade-in-arms  and 
captain  the  renowned  mission-preacher  Father 
Rinolfi.  A  contrast  stronger  or  stranger  than 
that  between  these  two  soldiers  of  Christ  it  would 
be  hard  to  picture.  Puny  and  low  of  stature,  round 
and  chubby  of  face,  with  features  somewhat  irregular 
and  blunted,  plump  withal  for  all  his  extreme  abste¬ 
miousness,  his  expression  in  repose  pensive  and 
abstracted,  in  the  pulpit,  to  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  his  audience  the  Piedmontese  priest  seemed  to 
shed  the  outer  man,  the  fashion  of  his  countenance 
altered,  and,  at  the  height  of  his  oratory,  he  seemed 
transfigured  into  the  “  angel  ”  which  his  name 
Angelo  suggested.  His  words  rang  out,  the  dark 
eye  kindled  or  flashed,  while  in  pure  English  idiom, 
without  trace  of  alien  accent,  the  torrent  of  his 
eloquence  fired  his  hearers.  The  sermon  over,  he 
went  meekly  to  sacristy  or  confessional,  the  same 
•  homely  little  man  as  before. 

Beside  Rinolfi  was  Lockhart’s  stately  and  shapely 
figure,  springing  lithe  and  upright  to  the  full  height 
of  his  six  feet  ;  in  build  a  typical  Highlander  ;  in 
complexion  and  facial  mould  and  raven  locks  of 
semi-Semitic  cast,  favouring  the  mother’s  side,  as 
may  be  seen  on  glancing  from  his  portrait  to  that  of 
his  grandfather  Jacob  with  its  unmistakable  Aramaic 
outline.  His  regular  features,  noble  forehead,  serene 
expression,  were  set  off  by  a  patrician  manner  that 
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sat  upon  him  with  easy  dignity.  In  address  and 
pulpit  style  he  was  the  opposite  of  his  brother 
missioner.  A  word  portrait  of  his  pulpit  form  from 
the  pen  of  an  elocutionist  thus  describes  his 
oratory  : — 

“  I  suppose  that  nobody  ever  heard  Father  Lock¬ 
hart  preach  without  being  deeply  impressed.  His 
majestic  presence,  his  noble  face  and  forehead, 
his  dignified  bearing  and  graceful  gesture,  at  once 
charmed  the  eye  and  riveted  the  gaze  upon  him  ; 
whilst  his  clear  musical  voice,  and  the  delicate 
accuracy  and  distinctness  of  his  pronunciation,  kept 
spell-bound  the  ear.  His  matter  to  many  may 
perhaps  have  appeared  somewhat  too  high  and 
abstruse,  but  the  solemn  earnestness  with  which 
he  always  spoke  was  eloquent  to  all.”  The  distinct¬ 
ness  of  his  utterance  and  the  carrying  power  of 
his  voice  were  attributed  by  him  to  the  pains 
lavished  by  Father  Moses  Furlong  on  his  training 
in  labial  action  and  in  reading  aloud. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1851,  Lockhart  joined 
Rinolfi  in  Dublin  for  a  fortnight's  mission  at  St. 
Audeon's,  the  scene,  three  years  before,  of  the 
labours  of  Fathers  Gentili  and  Furlong.  In  April 
he  was  at  St.  Malachy’s,  Belfast,  where  at  the  close 
of  the  mission  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  com¬ 
municants  approached  the  altar. 

After  an  interval  of  several  English  missions, 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  following  Lockhart 
was  back  in  Belfast  for  a  mission  extending 
over  two-score  days,  June  6th  to  July  20th, 
1852.  In  September  and  October  Cushendall, 
in  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  claimed 
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his  attention  for  a  fortnight’s  mission,  to  which 
trooped  the  faithful  from  Cushlake  and  Glenravel, 
and  not  a  few  from  Derry  and  Tyrone.  On 
Michaelmas  Day  the  great  fair  of  Cushendall 
stood  still,  the  market-place  was  a  desert,  while 
eager  crowds  thronged  the  church,  drinking  in  the 
refreshing  words  of  the  youthful  preacher.  From 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles  would  they  travel  fasting, 
patiently  awaiting  their  turn  at  the  confessional ; 
and  many  communicated  as  late  as  seven  in  the 
evening.  At  the  close,  so  enormous  was  the  over¬ 
flow  that  the  final  service  had  to  be  held  in  the 
open.  This  mission  Father  Lockhart  conducted 
and  closed  single-handed — a  physical  feat  that 
would  have  taxed  the  strength  of  the  lustiest 
constitution. 

In  December  Fathers  Rinolfi  and  Lockhart  were 
back  in  Dublin  for  a  jubilee  mission  in  St.  Audeon’s. 
On  this  occasion  Lockhart’s  exhaustion  obliged  him 
to  seek  a  short  respite,  but  the  month  following, 
January,  1853,  he  was  again  plunged  in  apostolic 
engagements  at  Clifden,  Connemara,  in  the  diocese 
of  Tuam.  On  the  second  Sunday  of  this  mission 
so  densely  was  the  church  crowded  that,  to  allow 
them  air  to  breathe  and  permit  the  multitudes  to 
hear,  the  windows  were  removed ;  and  for  the 
closing  service  the  church  was  forsaken  for  the 
open  air. 

In  February  Lockhart  was  in  Newry,  the  diocese 
of  Dromore  ;  April  saw  him  at  Turmakeady  and 
Partree  ;  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  he  was 
in  the  parish  of  Ross.  May  1st  was  the  opening 
day  of  a  mission  at  Headford,  which  was  closed 
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with  a  grand  open-air  service  amid  the  ruins  of 
St.  Fursey,  an  ancient  fane  assigned  to  the  sixth 
century,  where  Mass  was  celebrated,  the  Archbishop 
assisting  pontifically,  and  ten  thousand  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  renewed  their  baptismal  vows.  This  imposing 
service  Father  Lockhart  conducted  alone,  his 
comrade,  Father  Rinolfi,  having  preceded  him  to 
Tuam  where,  at  the  same  moment,  the  opening 
service  of  their  next  mission  was  proceeding. 

This  incessant  nervous  strain  at  length  brought 
the  young  and  high-strung  priest  to  the  brink  of 
a  physical  breakdown.  Accordingly,  towards  the 
close  of  1853,  he  was  ordered  to  winter  in  Rome, 
whither  he  proceeded  in  the  company  of  Manning, 
by  this  time  a  Catholic,  and  of  young  Herbert 
Vaughan,  who  was  to  succeed  Manning  as  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Westminster.  They  reached  the  city  of 
the  Popes  on  November  4th,  St.  Charles’s  Day — 
Manning  went  to  the  College  of  Noble  Ecclesiastics, 
in  Piazza  Minerva,  to  prosecute  divinity  studies  at  the 
feet  of  Passaglia,  Lockhart  to  reside  with  the  Fathers 
of  his  Order  at  the  Pie  di  Marmo  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood — the  two  thus  remaining  in  close  touch. 

On  the  return  journey,  early  in  1854,  Lockhart 
had  the  happiness  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  Antonio  Rosmini-Serbati,  the  venerated  founder 
of  his  Order — then  at  Stresa,  and  at  the  moment 
in  the  crucible  of  affliction — renowned  no  less  for 
the  lofty  flight  of  his  philosophic  speculations  and 
the  clarity  of  his  literary  style  than  for  simple  piety, 
devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  his  services  to  the 
Church,  his  far-seeing  patriotism  and  the  exemplary 
meekness  with  which  he  bravely  bore  up  against 
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persistent  misrepresentation  of  his  personality  and 
of  his  opinions.  Unfortunately,  Lockhart  and 
Rosmini  were  unversed  in  each  other’s  native 
tongue,  and  we  have  but  scant  reminiscences 
of  the  interesting  meeting.  All  that  Lockhart 
records  of  his  visit  to  Rosmini  is  contained  in 
his  Life  of  Rosmini ,  vol.  ii,  p.  194  :  “  I  remember 
when  staying  with  him  in  1854  .  .  .  Rosmini’s  grand 
figure,  half  a  dozen  disciples  round  their  great 
master,  all  dimly  seen  by  the  light  of  his  shaded 
lamp.  The  meditation  was  given  in  the  simplest 
way  possible.  I  did  not  then  know  enough  Italian 
to  be  able  to  follow  more  than  the  general  drift, 
but  the  scene  was  enough  to  impress  me  with  a 
lifelong  conviction  of  the  importance  of  daily 
meditation,  and  of  the  great  advantage,  as  a  general 
rule,  of  regular  preparation  for  it  overnight.’’ 

On  his  return  to  England,  Lockhart  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  Abbotsford  to  the  death-bed  of  his 
kinsman,  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  Scott’s  son-in-law 
and  biographer,  who,  like  himself,  had  just  wintered 
in  Rome  ;  but,  the  illness  proving  a  long  one,  the 
priest  left  him  to  the  pious  care  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Hope-Scott. 

A  more  settled  and  stationary  life  now  opened 
for  Father  Lockhart.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  Fathers 
of  Charity  were  about  to  establish  their  first  house 
in  London,  Lockhart  being  entrusted  with  the 
selection  of  its  locality.  Under  Manning’s  direction 
his  choice  fell  on  Kingsland,  then  a  rising  suburb 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  pro-cathedral  mission 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Moorfields,  about  equidistant  from 
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St.  John  the  Evangelist’s,  Islington,  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist’s,  Hackney.  FI ere  was  opened  a  great 
door  ;  inquiry  was  afoot  ;  in  the  neighbourhood 
a  large  Anglican  church  had  already  given  its  in¬ 
cumbent  and  his  curate  to  the  Church,  and  a 
Catholic  nucleus  was  forming.  A  prosperous  and 
generous  Irish  tradesman,  Thomas  Kelly,  offered 
quarters  in  his  house  with  board  for  the  priest,  and 
a  temporary  chapel  was  contrived  in  an  adjoining 
timber-yard,  In  which  Manning  said  the  first  Mass. 
With  Kelly  Father  Lockhart  spent  some  eighteen 
months,  till  he  gathered  around  him  a  little  flock 
and  succeeded  in  starting  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  which,  under  his  guidance,  ultimately 
became  the  church  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph* 
with  its  presbytery,  schools  and  other  parochial 
premises.  In  the  thousand  and  one  cares  and  calls 
that  constitute  a  parish  priest’s  round  of  duty,  above 
all  urgent  in  a  new  and  utterly  unprovided  mission, 
Father  Lockhart  spent  here  a  score  of  years 
(1854-1874),  with  but  a  brief  respite  (1864-1865),  for 
health’s  sake,  at  Ratcliff e,  where  he  held  the  post 
of  vice-president  of  the  college.  In  other  direc¬ 
tions  too,  during  this  period,  as  well  as  in  the 
priestly  duties  of  the  administration  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  the  breaking  of  the  bread  of  the  word,  and 
direct  pastoral  cares,  Father  Lockhart’s  zeal  found 
an  outlet.  The  social  needs  of  his  flock,  their 
defence  against  assaults  from  without,  their  indus¬ 
trial  interests,  the  care  of  youth  and  of  age,  of 
poor  and  of  rich — indeed  every  human  cause — won 
his  practical  sympathy.  Hence  his  journalistic 
enterprises — the  institution,  with  his  mother’s  con- 
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currence,  of  St.  Joseph’s  press  for  the  training  and 
employment  of  journeymen  printers  and  press- men, 
his  purchase  and  editorship  of  The  Lamp  and  of 
Catholic  Opinion,  his  controversial  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  ;  the  establishment  within  his  presbytery  of 
a  young  men’s  residential  club  as  a  refuge  from  the 
temptations  and  loneliness  of  London  ;  the  founda¬ 
tion  under  his  mentorship,  by  his  friend  Miss 
Harrison,  of  St.  Scholastica’s  Retreat,  Clapton,  a 
home  for  elderly  gentlefolk. 

During  his  sojourn  at  Kingsland  his  pen  was  busy 
,  with  controversial  pamphlets,  popular  lectures, 
replies  to  rationalists,  and  others,  and  with  his 
book,  The  Old  Religion.  This  expository  work  on 
the  faith  of  Catholics,  in  narration  and  dialogue, 
was  first  suggested  to  him  by  Father  Hecker, 
founder  of  the  Paulists,  in  whose  New  York 
periodical,  The  Catholic  World,  it  partly  appeared  as 
a  serial. 

In  the  year  1874  the  purchase  by  Lockhart  for  his 
Order  of  the  freehold  of  Ely  Chapel,  Holborn,  under 
a  decree  in  chancery,  March,  1874,  brought  him  one 
of  the  chief  satisfactions  of  his  life.  This  gem  of 
Gothic  architecture — built  in  1297  as  the  domestic 
chapel  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  at  the  period  of  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  early  English  to  the  geometrical 
style — is  the  only  instance  of  the  acquisition  by 
Catholics  of  one  of  their  ancient  London  churches. 
The  transfer  of  the  community  from  Kingsland  to 
Holborn  was  made  at  the  instance  of  Archbishop 
Manning,  who  at  a  public  meeting  over  which  he 
presided  at  Kingsland  on  the  feast  of  St.  Etheldreda, 
June  23,  1874,  said ;  “  The  zeal  and  power  of  the 
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Fathers  of  Charity  have  outgrown  the  Kingsland 
mission.  The  power  which  is  in  them  demands  a 
larger  and  more  difficult  field.  .  .  .  They  must  be 
placed  in  a  central  position  for  this  great  London,  in 
a  position  where  they  may  have  more  opportunity  of 
bringing  masses  of  sinners  to  salvation,  and  spreading 
the  wholesome  influence  of  their  sacred  ministries  to 
a  wider  circled  The  first  Mass  had  been  said  by 
Father  Lockhart  in  the  domestic  oratory  of  St. 
Etheldreda’s  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day.  The 
internal  restoration  of  this  beautiful  church  occupied 
Father  Lockhart  until  1879,  when,  on  St.  Etheldreda’s 
day,  it  was  reopened  for  divine  worship  by  Cardinal 
Manning  ;  the  crypt  had  been  used  as  a  public  church 
since  1876. 

From  this  period  until  his  death  Ely  Place  was  the 
centre  of  Father  Lockhart’s  labours.  In  the  fore¬ 
front  of  these  must  be  placed  his  work  for  the  League 
of  the  Cross,  then,  under  Cardinal  Manning’s 
energetic  direction,  a  powerful  influence  for  good. 
Perhaps  at  no  time  did  he  appear  so  thoroughly 
happy,  so  truly  the  parish  priest,  as  when,  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  preceded  by  his  parish  band  and  a 
banner  of  St.  Etheldreda  and  surrounded  by  a 
goodly  company  of  his  chosen  and  faithful  young 
men,  he  would  repair  to  Robin  Hood  Court,  to 
Bleeding  Heart  Yard,  or  to  the  slums  and  alleys  of 
Gray’s  Inn  Road  ;  and  there,  mounted  on  a  tub  or 
barrow,  midst  the  cries  of  “God  bless  your 
Riverence  !  ”  and  “  Long  life  to  the  Father  of 
London’s  Irish  poor  !  ”  he  would  plead  with  them 
to  give  up  drink  and  to  live  the  lives  of  good 
Christians  and  Catholics.  “  Truly  it  was  a  glorious 
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sight,”  says  one  who  was  a  spectator  on  several  such 
occasions,  “  to  see  the  Father,  in  cassock  and  bare¬ 
headed,  giving  the  pledge  to  young  and  old  :  men 
and  women,  hundreds  of  whom  bore  the  sad  marks 
of  habitual  intemperance — nay,  many  of  whom  were 
actually  the  worse  for  drink  whilst  kneeling  at  his 
feet.” 

His  efforts  in  the  cause  were  not  limited  to 
London  ;  he  was  a  familiar  figure  on  temperance 
platforms  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  large 
towns,  and  Cardinal  Manning  had  no  more  able 
assistant.  His  wan,  ascetic  look,  and  the  knowledge 
that  for  many  years,  as  long  indeed  as  the  doctors 
would  allow  him,  he  himself  was  a  strict  teetotaller, 
gave  force  to  his  words,  and  kindled  enthusiasm  in 
his  hearers  ;  and  his  fine  military  figure  was  never 
seen  to  greater  advantage  than  on  the  public  plat¬ 
form.  When  the  League  of  the  Cross  was  at  the 
height  of  its  influence  and  Cardinal  Manning  was  too 
old  and  infirm  to  attend  many  public  and  open-air 
meetings,  he  was  accustomed  to  delegate  Father 
Lockhart  to  represent  him  on  these  occasions  both  in 
and  out  of  London. 

In  one  respect  Father  Lockhart  may  have  laid 
himself  open  to  the  strictures  of  social  economists. 
Distrust  was  alien  to  his  nature  ;  the  least  worthy 
of  appeals  won  his  sympathy  and  help.  His  kindly 
eye  beamed  on  good  and  bad  alike  ;  he  showered 
his  bounties  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  ;  it  was  a 
defect  of  his  quality,  of  his  single-mindedness  and 
confiding  charity. 

Wintering  in  Rome  in  1884,  when  acting  as 
Procurator-General  of  the  Institute,  Father  Lockhart 
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learnt  that  he  was  on  the  terna  for  the  succession 
to  the  primatial  see  of  Scotland,  then  vacant 
through  the  death  of  Archbishop  Strain.  He  at 
once  wrote  to  his  old  friend  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld 
alleging  his  unfitness  on  many  grounds — his  lack 
of  suitable  learning,  and  of  administrative  capacity, 
his  delicate  health,  his  too-yielding  temperament, 
his  being  a  convert ;  that  though  Scottish  by  descent 
and  sentimentally  attached  to  the  land  of  his  sires, 
he  was  English  bred  and  born  ;  the  strength  of 
his  Irish  sympathies  w*as  itself  dragged  in  as  a 
kind  of  bar  to  his  acceptability.  The  simple  life 
that  was  his  first  love  remained  his  choice  to  the 
end. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Father  Lockhart 
continued  to  give  frequent  missions  and  retreats 
to  the  clergy  and  religious.  Since  1881  he  had 
spent  the  winters  in  Rome  as  Procurator-General  of 
his  Order,  and  there  he  was  often  called  upon  to 
give  a  course  of  English  sermons  at  S.  Andrea  delle 
Fratte,  or  at  St.  Silvestro  in  Capite.  In  England 
and  Scotland  he  continued  within  a  year  or  two 
of  his  death  to  give  missions  in  various  towns, 
as  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Derby, 
etc.,  whilst  among  the  religious  communities,  to 
which  he  gave  retreats,  were  Carmelites,  Augus- 
tinians,  Dominicans,  and  Franciscans.  He  gave 
retreats  to  the  clerics  or  the  diocesan  clergy  at 
Ushaw,  Hammersmith,  Ratcliff e,  etc.,  while  at  the 
latter  College  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
give  retreats  to  the  boys  at  Ascensiontide,  and  to 
the  religious  community  at  the  end  of  July.  Most 
of  the  summer  of  1889  was  spent  in  Ireland,  where 
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he  gave  a  retreat  to  the  clergy  of  Galway,  and  to 
various  religious  Communities  in  Dublin.  In  Rome, 
too,  he  had  to  give  retreats  to  the  students  of  the 
English  and  Irish  Colleges,  at  the  invitation  of 
his  old  and  attached  friends,  Archbishops  Kirby 
and  O’Callaghan. 

In  the  midst  of  work,  in  full  exercise  of  all 
his  parish  duties,  Lockhart  was  suddenly  called 
away  to  the  reward  he  had  never  lost  from  view. 
He  had  just  returned  from  Rome,  which  he  had 
left  earlier  than  usual,  in  order  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  opening  of  a  new  house  of  his  Order 
in  Belgium,  near  Bruges,  and  arrived  in  London 
in  time  to  spend  Easter  with  his  flock  at  Ely  Place. 

During  the  winter  in  Rome,  his  health  had  caused 
some  anxiety  among  his  friends,  owing  to  a  sharp 
attack  of  gout,  but  all  fears  were  dispelled  when, 
on  his  return  to  London,  he  displayed  an  unusual 
amount  of  activity  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  priestly 
duties.  His  death  was  thus  quite  unexpected.  On 
Saturday  night,  May  14th,  he  remained  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Etheldreda’s  till  ten  o’clock,  hearing 
confessions,  and  afterwards  took  supper  with  his 
brother  clergy,  retiring  to  rest  after  having  paid 
his  customary  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  He 
had  arranged  to  sing  the  High  Mass  on  Sunday 
and  to  preach  at  the  evening  service  ;  but  about 
8.30  on  Sunday  morning  he  entered  Father  Jarvis’s 
room  complaining  of  feeling  very  unwell,  and  asked 
Father  Jarvis  to  sing  the  High  Mass  for  him  :  he 
also  asked  for  Father  Bone,  the  vice-rector,  who  was 
his  confessor.  When  Father  Bone,  who  was  then 
saying  Mass,  arrived,  to  his  surprise  he  found  Father 
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Lockhart  apparently  in  a  deep  sleep,  but,  on  further 
examination,  perceived  that  he  was  dead. 

On  the  following  Thursday,  the  Office  and  Solemn 
Requiem  for  Father  Lockhart  was  chanted  at  St. 
Etheldreda’s,  in  presence  of  Archbishop  Vaughan 
and  a  large  assemblage  of  Canons  of  the  diocese, 
and  of  clergy,  secular  and  regular.  Father  Jarvis 
celebrated  the  Mass,  with  Fathers  McGuire  and 
Lean,  all  of  the  Institute  of  Charity,  as  deacon  and 
sub-deacon  ;  while  Father  Richmond,  of  Rugby, 
preached  the  panegyric.  After  his  Grace  had  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Absolutions,  the  body  was  carried  by 
members  of  the  League  of  the  Cross  to  the  hearse, 
and  conveyed  to  St.  Pancras  Station,  an  immense 
concourse  of  people  following. 

After  a  Requiem  Mass  next  day  at  Ratcliffe 
College,  Leicester,  Father  Lockhart  was  laid  in 
the  quiet  College  cemetery,  beside  the  mother  he 
loved  so  well,  and  beside  Father  Lewth waite,  for 
so  many  years  his  zealous  companion  on  the  London 
Mission,  who  had  shortly  predeceased  him.  “As 
in  life  they  loved  one  another,  so  in  death  they 
are  not  separated.” 
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